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Argentina Tested by Economic Realities 


Buenos Arres—Argentina, where President 
Arturo Frondizi has been struggling to avert 
a new political crisis, is being watched for an 
answer to a question which is of vital im- 
portance to the West: Can constitutional 
democracy in Latin America provide the 
world’s fastest growing populations with the 
better life they demand? 

The peoples of Latin America, one after 
another, have recently risen in dramatic suc- 
cession against dictatorship and taken a stand 
for freedom. Argentina, in Washington’s 
view, offers a favorable opportunity for a 
“breakthrough” in the vicious circle of e.o- 
nomic underdevelopment plus political insta- 
bility which plagues the Western Hemisphere. 
The United States government has joined in 
a $329 million monetary stabilization and in- 
dustrial development loan to Argentina. This 
is the start of an effort to work out here a 
Latin American formula for speeding sus- 
tained economic growth within the political 
processes of democracy. 

There is much at stake, then, in the success 
of Frondizi, the first civilian president in 


nearly 20 years in Argentina, a country with 
capacity for leadership in Latin America. To- 
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day, however, Argentina faces serious social 
discontent and political discord, and it is not 
yet clear how the president is to overcome 
these problems, for he himself is responsible 
for some of his most serious difficulties. 

The root of Frondizi’s troubles is that he 
is governing without effective popular sup- 
port. This might appear surprising in a presi- 
dent who only 17 months ago led his Radical 
Intransigent party to the most overwhelming 
electoral triumph in the country’s political his- 
tory. In recent provincial elections, however, 
various opposition groups inflicted setbacks on 
the president’s party. These elections, taken 
together with labor strife, popular protests 
and man-in-the-street hostility, show that 
Frondizi does not have a popular mandate to 
do the things he has done, no matter how 
good they may seem for Argentina. The rea- 
son for this situation is that Frondizi’s 1958 
victory was the result of an electoral union 
with Peronist forces which are now in the op- 
position, and of his failure to tell the Argen- 
tines what they would have to do to achieve 
the bright future of economic plenty he had 
promised them. 

Frondizi, 51-year-old lawyer-politician, 


fought his way up to the threshold 
of the presidency through three 
decades of political opposition—first 
to the conservative regimes of the 
Thirties, then to the wartime na- 
tionalist revolutionary governments 
which spawned Perén, and finally, 
as a national deputy, to ten years of 
Peronism. The president is a dour, 
hard, calculating fighter, quick to 
seize an advantage, and a believer in 
power play. Therefore, when it be- 
came apparent to Frondizi that he 
needed the votes of the outlawed 
Peronist party to win the presidency, 
he simply sent word to Perén to find 
out the asking price. 


Frondizi and Peronism 


As it turned out, all that was asked 
of him was a promise that the 
Peronist party be legally restored, 
with a general amnesty and return 
of confiscated properties, and the 
right to run candidates in future 
elections. Frondizi’s failure to keep 
this promise is one immediate reason 
for his loss of popular support. To be 
sure, Frondizi could not let his vic- 
tory be merely a stepping-stone for 
a Peronist comeback. But in prevent- 
ing peronismo from running candi- 
dates, he frustrated a legal outlet for 
popular protest. 

Blocked by the courts on the elec- 
toral the Peronist leaders 
moved into the labor unions to bring 


front, 


pressure on the government through 
strikes and agitation. This move 
forced Frondizi to come to terms 
with the armed forces. As a result, 
Argentina has been living under 
virtually the same ¢onditions since 


November 1958 as under the provi- 
sional government which preceded 
Frondizi, with a state of siege, mobi- 
lization of more than 300,000 trans- 
portation and oil workers (ended on 
July 1), confinement of labor leaders 
and, above all, direct influence of the 
armed forces in the conduct of na- 
tional affairs. The Communists have 
tried hard to work through the 
Peronist labor forces, but so far there 
has been no stable agreement be- 
tween the Peronist leadership and 
the Communists. Nor do the Com- 
munists have the cooperation of the 
important anti-Peronist union bloc. 
At the same time, all labor is against 
Frondizi. 

The money stabilization program 
which Frondizi is trying to carry out 
in cooperation with the International 
Monetary Fund—a program which 
emphasizes economic austerity and 
restriction on the welfare state—is 
another reason for the withdrawal of 
popular support. The “hard times” 
Argentina is experiencing are due to 
the government’s efforts to treat an 
acute case of inflation. Unfortunately 
for Frondizi, the patient is complain- 
ing bitterly even before the worst 
part of the treatment has been ad- 
ministered. 

Two major steps of the Frondizi 
government’s plan to bring Argen- 
tina back to “economic reality” were 
the exchange reform of December 
29, 1958, which created a unified 
free market for the peso; and the 
transfer to the consumer in the form 
of higher rates of the hitherto feder- 
ally subsidized deficits of the state 
enterprises, which include transpor- 


tation, electricity, fuels, telephones, 
and ports. Since the beginning of 
1959 the already spiraling cost of liv- 
ing has gone up 40 percent, but the 
remaining causes of inflation—deficit 
government spending and union de- 
mands for massive wage increases— 
are just now coming under fire. 

As a presidential candidate, Fron- 
dizi painted in broad strokes a vision 
of the Argentina of the future, with 
great industries making use of the 
nation’s mineral and agricultural re- 
sources, and energy from the oil 
and electric power state monopolies 
freed of foreign domination. The 
fact that $300 million in foreign oil 
development capital was contracted 
after the election has been explained 
by the government to the satisfaction 
of nearly everyone except the ex- 
tremists. What Frondizi did not ex- 
plain to the man-in-the-street is that 
to develop the country the workers 
would have to sacrifice part of their 
consumption. Nor has Frondizi car- 
ried out his electoral promise to give 
the workers an “active role” through 
their unions in future economic 
planning. 

All these broken illusions have 
created resentment and disbelief. 
The president’s appeals to reason on 
the part of the workers seem to fall 
on deaf ears. Frondizi has adopted 
the only course left open, which is 
that those who will not be led by 
reason must be ruled by strength. 
This policy has cost the president the 
support of even some sectors of his 
disciplined Radical Intransigent 
party, and in the provinces, where 

(Continued on page 168) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Will Castro's Land Law Succeed ? 


Cuban Premier Fidel Castro’s drastic 
land reform law has brought about 
the most severe crisis of his regime. 

Opposition to this reform, both in 
Cuba and outside, has been growing 
apace since it was first signed into 
law on May 17 and then promul- 
gated on June 4. No one questions 
Cuba’s right to decide how its land 
should be owned and cultivated. The 
question is whether this particular 
law is too Draconian for Cuba’s own 
good. . 

The law calls for expropriation of 
all individual landholdings 
1,000 acres—except for sugar cane, 


over 


rice, or cattle farms which may be 
as big as 3,333 acres. Even owners 
of less than 1,000 acres may have 
part of their holdings expropriated 
to give squatters or sharecroppers on 
their land the 67 acres per family 
regarded as the “vital minimum.” 
The law also provides that only 
Cubans can buy and inherit land. 
Beneficiaries of the land redivision 
may not sell, mortgage, or transfer 
land. And the peasant must finance 
his operations through the Agrarian 
Reform Institute, headed by Pre- 
mier Castro and Professor Antonio 
Nufiez Jiménez, who has been called 
a leftist. The law states that, as 
compensation, owners will receive 
the tax-assessed value—which is cer- 
tain to be well below the real market 
worth—in government bonds pay- 
able in 20 years at 4.5 percent. 

It is generally agreed that at pres- 
ent Cuba’s economy suffers from two 
facts: nearly three-fourths of its land 
is owned by less than 8 percent of 
the population; and some 1.6 million 
acres of rich sugar-growing land are 
absentee-owned by residents of the 
United States. As Professor Lowry 
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Nelson of the University of Minne- 
sota says in his book, Rural Cuba, 
reporting the statement of a Cuban, 
“The land is very rich, but the peo- 
ple are very poor.” Three questions 
are asked, however. Is Premier Cas- 
tro’s land law wise and just? Is the 
proposed breakup of landholdings 
workable in a country whose econo- 
my depends on mechanized produc- 
tion of sugar? And is the compensa- 
tion it offers adequate? 


Is Law Communist? 


Since its promulgation, the law 
has been under attack from many 
quarters. Cuban landowners have 
complained bitterly. Over 1,000 to- 
bacco farmers have vowed to keep 
their land in defiance of the law. 
Some of Castro’s staunchest support- 
ers during his revolution against the 
Batista regime have denounced his 
land program. There have been 
bombings by dissident groups. An 
anti-Castro, anti-Communist group, 
known as “the White Rose move- 
ment,” has been organized secretly. 
The Roman Catholic church has ex- 
pressed its doubts about the land re- 
form measure. Archbishop Enrique 
Perez Serantes of Santiago, a long- 
time friend and supporter of Castro, 
has said that the law in many ways 
closely resembles proposals put for- 
ward “by loyal and disciplined dis- 
ciples of Moscow.” Other observers, 
however, point out that several non- 
Communist countries—for example 
Pakistan—have adopted far-reaching 
land reforms. 

Castro’s land reform brought a 
affected five 
ministries, including the Ministry of 


cabinet crisis which 


Agriculture. Five members of Cas- 
tro’s cabinet were replaced for either 


opposing, or not adequately support- 
ing, the Premier’s program. 

The United States protested 
against the law on June 11 when, 
pressed by American landowners to 
protect their rights, the State De- 
partment gave Castro its views on 
his land reform. Washington ex- 
pressed its sympathy for Castro’s 
goals of achieving a higher living 
standard, political stability and social 
progress. It pointed out, however, 
that Cuba’s land redistribution, as 
planned, might seriously affect pro- 
duction, injure the country’s econo- 
my, and discourage private and pub- 
lic investment. It raised the possi- 
bility that Cuba’s agrarian reform 
might impair rather than increase 
the nation’s productivity and pros- 
perity. And, finally, it expressed 
“serious concern” over Cuba’s pro- 
posed compensation arrangements. 
Castro replied by attacking the Unit- 
ed States for trying to interfere in 
Cuba’s internal affairs. 

Whether Castro’s land reform law 
is or is not Communist-inspired, 
many Americans familiar with con- 
ditions in Cuba fear that it will have 
several disastrous effects. Among the 
effects anticipated are the following: 
(1) the Cubans may lose not only 
large sums of money, but also their 
liberties, and may experience poverty 
and hunger lasting for many years 
to come; (2) the law is expected to 
set a pattern for similar legislation 
concerning other enterprises in Cuba; 
(3) the net result would be to so- 
cialize, if not to communize, Cuba; 
and (4) Cuba’s example may affect 
other countries of Latin America, 
with serious repercussions for the 
United States. 

NEAL STANFORD 


fe 


FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


Which Summits, 


and Why? 


The resumption on July 13 of the 
Big Four foreign ministers’ confer- 
ence, recessed on June 20, was pre- 
ceded by sharply conflicting sug- 
gestions about the conduct and fu- 
ture prospects of the West’s relations 
with the U.S.S.R. Amid the welter 
of speculation, three main schools of 
thought were discernible. 


Stand Firm 


The first school favored the con- 
tinuance of negotiations, but only 
after making it crystal clear to the 
Russians that the West would offer 
no further concessions about West 
Berlin. 

The Western formula presented 
to Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
A. Gromyko was regarded as a final 
rock-bottom proposal. This formula 
offered concessions in return for a 
guarantee of free and unrestricted 
access to West Berlin, until Germany 
was reunified or until all four pow- 
ers agreed to modification of the 
guarantee. The concessions included 
recognition of East Germany as an 
agent of the Soviet Union in control 
of trafic with West Berlin; reduction 
of “espionage” and propaganda from 
West Berlin; limitation of Western 
forces in West Berlin to the present 
11,000 men; and limitation of their 
arms to conventional weapons. 

This formula had been rejected by 
Mr. Gromyko who, however, left 
Geneva on June 21 stating that dif- 
ferences between the two sides had 
been narrowed, and that “a good 
basis for agreement” had _ been 
achieved. United States Secretary of 
State Christian A. Herter, however, 
returned from Geneva convinced, as 
he said in his sober, mildly-worded 
TV report of June 23, that the Rus- 


sians are determined to drive the 
West out of Berlin and to make 
West Germany Communist. His 
view was shared by French Foreign 
Minister Maurice Couve de Murville. 


Show Military Strength 


Some advocates of the “stand 
firm” school urged that the West 
should use the three-week recess to 
strengthen its military posture. This, 
it was argued, would convince the 
U.S.S.R., which might think the 
West did not mean business, that the 
United States, Britain and France 
are prepared for the possibility of a 
military showdown on Berlin. 

Military preparations, however, 
were hampered in various ways 
among the NATO allies. In Britain 
the Labor party, while rejecting uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament, urged 
by the trade unions, backed an agree- 
ment under which all nations except 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
would renounce nuclear weapons. 
The Manchester Guardian, Liberal 
organ, came out in favor of such a 
“non-nuclear club” led by Britain. 

The government of General 
Charles de Gaulle, who had particu- 
larly emphasized the need of not 


-yielding an inch to Russia, had indi- 


cated that it regarded NATO as ob- 
solete; kept four of France’s five 
NATO divisions in Algeria; refused 
to have the United States store nu- 
clear weapons on its territory unless 
it had the authority to determine 
their use; and sought to control in 
wartime French Mediterranean na- 
val units now in NATO. 

Among those who urged the West 
to stand firm, some, particularly in 
France, feared that the Western for- 
eign ministers had already yielded 


the U.S.S.R. 
thought Geneva might prove to be 


too much to and 
another Munich. The Geneva record, 
in their opinion, did not justify a 
summit conference, which could not 
but prove equally futile. 


Keep on Talking 


A second school took the view 
that one conference does not make 
an agreement, and that many confer- 
ences on various levels should be the 
future agenda of the Big Four. 

Some suggested that the visits of 
Soviet First Deputy Premier Frol R. 
Kozlov to the United States, and of 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon to 
the U.S.S.R., to open exhibitions on 
each other’s soil, would offer useful 
opportunities for pre-summit talks. 
These suggestions, favored by Brit- 
ain, whose Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan has taken the view that 
the more conferences the better, 
aroused anxiety in Bonn and Paris, 
where it was feared that the United 
States, abetted by the British, might 
the 
Those who feared a sellout claimed 
that Britain had made a deal with 
Moscow involving expanded trade, 


make a deal with Russians. 


and an agreement to keep hands off 
Iran in return for a hands-off policy 
by Russia in Iraq. Unlike the United 
States, Britain believes that a Big 
Four summit conference should be 
held even if there is no progress at 
Geneva. 

In contrast to the United States, 
the British continue to hold the view 
that Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev 
genuinely wants a summit meeting. 
The question which was asked after 
the first round in Geneva was wheth- 
er Mr. Khrushchev wanted such a 


(Continued on page 168) 
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FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


A. 


What Should 
West Do Next 
on Germany ? 


Joseph Alsop 


BE READY FOR MILITARY 
RISKS 


The following article by Joseph 
Alsop appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of June 24, 1959. It 
is reprinted here with the permission 
of the author and the New York 
Herald Tribune Inc., by whom it is 
copyrighted. 


Wasuincton—Christian A. Herter 
has come home from Geneva in the 
situation of a remarkably promising 
student who has only one more test 
to pass before getting his degree with 
high honors. 

At Geneva, in other words, the 
new Secretary of State has already 
proved his capacity to lead the West- 
ern team, and to negotiate calmly 
and shrewdly with the Soviets. Here 
in Washington, however, Herter has 
yet to prove that he can persuade the 
President to make painful but neces- 
sary policy adjustments. That will 
be the final test. Painful policy ad- 
justments are now necessary and 
even urgent in order to remove the 
main obstacles to success at Geneva. 
Despite Herter’s negotiating skill, 
the first phase at Geneva has ended 
in failure because Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev plainly regards the Western al- 
lies in general, and Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower in particular, as fakes, frauds 
Quite 
does | not 


and phonies. obviously, 
Khrushchev think that 
Eisenhower means a word of what 
he says about “not giving an inch” 
at Berlin. Quite probably, Khrush- 
chev believes that Eisenhower will 


give away Berlin itself, if he is ex- 
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posed to the right combination of 
crude threats and smooth talk. 

Unless Khrushchev can soon be 
persuaded to take an altogether dif- 
ferent view, the next phase at Ge- 
neva will also end in failure, with 
potential consequences of the most 
dangerous character. Hence deter- 
mined steps are needed to show that 
the President is in earnest. 

At the outset in Geneva, only a 
small minority of the Western diplo- 
mats and experts feared that Khrush- 
chev was not taking the President 
seriously. At the close, a substantial 
majority had been reluctantly con- 
vinced. In the final Western offer for 
an accommodation at Berlin, Herter 
and his colleagues revealed their 
“fall-back” position. If they sweeten 
this offer much further, the Berlin 
position will cease to be tenable. Yet 
this final offer was scornfully, even 
arrogantly, rejected by the Soviets. 


Moscow May Doubt U.S. 
Intentions 


One is forced to conclude that the 
Soviets expect to get a great deal 
more than the final Western offer. 
The opinion that the Soviets even 
hope to get Berlin itself, of course 
under the decent veil of some sort 
of fraudulent “compromise,” is rath- 
er authoritatively credited to the able 
American ambassador to Moscow, 
Llewellyn Thompson. 

These Soviet hopes would not be 
excessive if the President actually 
had been faking about Berlin. Even 
among our allies, and especially the 
British, there are grave doubts about 
the sincerity of the President’s pro- 
claimed determination 


not to sur- 


The policy of standing firm on Berlin, expressed by Sec- 
retary of State Herter on June 23, has received strong 
bipartisan support. Views differ widely, however, about 
the next step, as shown by the following three statements. 


render at whatever cost. But those 
who have been able to talk the mat- 
ter over at length with Eisenhower 
are quite clear that he really has 
made his Berlin decision after peer- 
ing into the abyss. They are sure he 
has decided that anything is better 
than surrender, even risking an H- 
bomb war. 

This report of the President’s state 
of mind is in turn confirmed by the 
close, day-to-day watch that he kept 
on the Geneva negotiations. Far 
from urging Secretary Herter to go 
further in the direction of compro- 
mise, the White House even balked 
at one or two minor concessions 
which Secretary Herter had been in- 
clined to regard as harmless. In 
short, the President seems to be 
every bit as firm as he keeps saying 
he is. 

Yet Secretary Herter’s problem is 
very difficult indeed because of two 
deep-rooted Eisenhower traits. Be- 
cause of his own faith in human na- 
ture, the President finds it very hard 
to imagine that any one else can sus- 
pect him of faking, even including 
Khrushchev. When he declares he 
will “not give an inch,” he expects 
to be taken literally. In addition, the 
President has a particular horror of 
what he calls “alarmist” talk or ac- 
tion. Yet this is just the kind of ac- 
tion that is needed to give reality to 
the President’s pledges on Berlin. 

The situation of the Western alli- 
ance is bad enough. Western Ger- 
many is riven by internal political 
rows. France is openly at odds with 
NATO and this country over atomic 
weapons policy. Britain is far from 


convinced of the need “not to give 


an inch” at Berlin. Yet it is very 
much worse that this country, the 
citadel of the Western alliance, has 
been treating the Berlin crisis almost 
as a casual matter. 


The country has not been plainly 
warned of the potential gravity of 
the crisis. The Administration has 
disapproved the obvious psychologi- 


cal measures, such as partial evacua- 
tion of the thousands of Western de- 
pendents in Berlin, which was rec- 
ommended by the Embassy in Bonn. 
With even greater sternness, the Ad- 
ministration has disapproved the ob- 
vious military measures, such as re- 
inforcement of the NATO ground 
forces and a partial air-borne alert of 
the Strategic Air Command. 

For these reasons, the President 
has not seemed serious in his re- 
sponse to the threat to Berlin. Hence 
his verbal firmness has not been 
taken seriously. By sedulously avoid- 
ing “alarmist” talk or action, with 
all its admittedly disagreeable conse- 
quences, the President has in fact 
invited the Soviets to carry out their 
threats. There is the problem Herter 
now has to solve. 


David Lawrence 
PRESS 'COLD WAR’ 


The following article by David Law- 
rence appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of June 17, 1959. It 
is reprinted here with the permission 
of the author and the New York 
Herald Tribune Inc., by whom it is 
copyrighted. 


WasHINcToN, June 16—If the So- 
viets will not make any international 
agreements to ease tension in the 
world, and since nobody wants a 
war over West Berlin or anything 
else, what is the alternative policy 
that can be pursued by the West? 
This question is often asked, but 
rarely answered. One reason is that 
the Western governments have never 


agreed among themselves as to what 
they can do when the Soviets be- 
come intransigent and domineering. 

The only alternative policy really 
available to the Allies today is to 
press the “cold war” on every front. 
This is the kind of pressure that the 
Soviets would understand, because 
it could throw a monkey wrench in- 
to their own domestic situation. Due 
to the indifference of the Western 
allies toward what has been going 
on inside Russia, the Kremlin has 
had relatively little to worry about 
from the outside. 


Soviet Weaknesses 


But there are some serious weak- 
nesses in the position of the Soviet 
government with respect to its own 
people. For one thing, an enormous 
amount of money is being spent out- 
side the Soviet Union for political 
purposes. This is not benefiting the 
Soviet people. The funds are being 
taken from the Soviet people, whose 
lot would be immeasurably 
proved if some of the money ex- 
pended in Latin America, the Mid- 
dle East and Asia to stir up trouble 
in those areas could be used instead 
to help improve the standard of liv- 
ing inside the Soviet Union. There 
are, moreover, some underdeveloped 
within the Soviet domain 
where poverty is extensive. When 
will the Allies begin talking to the 
Soviet people about the huge expense 
of the “cold war” that is being in- 
curred -by the rulers in the Kremlin 
in their quest for power and world 
domination? 

Also, the Western allies have 
been timid about expressing them- 
selves concerning the dangers of a 
nuclear war brought on by Soviet 
The Soviets have 
managed by their propaganda to 
make it appear that they themselves 
are pacifically inclined, while the 


im- 


areas 


miscalculation. 


West is eager for war. The Soviet 


people need to be told that the 
Khrushchev policies have increased 
tension and that the Geneva confer- 
ence is a conspicuous example of 
how futile it is to try to reason with 
a dictatorship. The Soviet people 
could be given to understand that 
peace will come in the world when 
they, too, have a free government. 


Discuss Vital Issues 


For some strange reason, the ut- 
terances of the West that need to be 
broadcast widely behind the Iron 
Curtain are seldom made. When 
statements are made on broad policy, 
they unwittingly give an impression 
of timidity and fear. There are many 
vital issues to be discussed, but most 
of the broadcasting by the West is 
confined to routine news. There is 
no steady outpouring of statements 
from the Western governments ad- 
dressed to the Soviet people. Yet the 
main alternative to war is to arouse 
the millions of persons behind the 
Iron Curtain to the fact that their 
own government is a disturber of 
world peace and is blocking their 
own progress through wasteful ex- 
penditures throughout the world. 

America has the capacity to ex- 
press itself in world affairs, but up 
to now the policy of restraint and 
supercaution has been self-defeating. 
The Soviets have their own way in 
the propaganda field. Certainly, the 
allimportant objective—to reach the 
Soviet people and urge them to 
choose leaders who will cooperate 
with other relatively 
simple to explain, day in and day 
out. 


nations—is 


Get Ideas Across Border 


This approach often has been de- 
scribed as using “moral force.” But 
the phrase has come to be associated 
too much with the mere preachment 
of ideals. It is, in fact, the use of the 
force of public opinion, It means the 
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communication of ideas 


Too 


formula is dismissed as useless be- 


constant 


across boundaries. often this 
cause it is assumed that a revolution 
inside the Soviet Union is impossi- 
ble, just because no outward signs 
of any such trend have been appar- 
ent. But such signs are seldom visible 
to the naked eye. 

Soundings that are made behind 
the Iron Curtain and reports from 
escaping refugees tell the story of a 
people unhappy, dissatisfied, and 
aware to a larger extent than is 
generally imagined that the Commu- 
nist government is not making 
friends, but enemies throughout the 
world. 

There are plenty of things to do 
about the deadlock with the Soviet 
government besides a direct appeal 
to the Soviet people. But the first 
step that has to be taken is to get an 
agreed-upon policy by the Western 
allies themselves to press the “cold 
war” on every front. Too many ap- 
peasers in the West have not yet 
been convinced that talk at high 
levels is useless. Too many in the 
Western governments think there 
have to be a few more insults flung 
by the Moscow government before 
the “air will be cleared.” What they 
don’t realize, perhaps, is that the 
pollution has increased, because the 
West itself has been reluctant to use 
its own power to send the fresh air 
of freedom’s cause into the Soviet 
Union itself. 


Norman Thomas 


KEEP POWER TO 
DEMILITARIZE 


This June 12 letter to the editor of 
The New York Times, which ap- 
peared in the issue of June 17, by the 
Socialist leader, Norman Thomas, ts 
reprinted here with the permission 
of the newspaper and the author. 


I believe that it is of the utmost im- 
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portance for the United States to 
keep its power to negotiate the estab- 
lishment of a carefully balanced area 
Eu- 
rope. This should be made a vital 


of demilitarization in Central 
first step toward general disarma- 
ment down to a police level under a 
strengthened United Nations. 

Yet President Eisenhower has sur- 
rendered that right by giving veto 
it to Chancellor Ade- 
nauer and his successors. It is a sur- 


power over 


render ignored by the general public 
and thus far by the Congress, which 
has power to halt the President’s 
action. 


Bonn and Nuclear Weapons 


This surrender is a consequence of 
an agreement under which the Unit- 
ed States will give to West Germany 


the materials and information neces- 
sary to the construction and use of 
nuclear weapons — everything but 
the nuclear warheads. The warheads 
are already in West Germany under 
American control. And, as George 
Kennan told a Senate subcommittee, 
the the 


world would be justified in feeling 


Russians and the rest of 
that “when the chips are down the 
Germans will then have little trouble 
in getting those weapons.” 

Similar been 
made with Canada, the Netherlands 
and Turkey. We do not approve any 
extension in 


agreements have 


the use of nuclear 


-weapons. But the agreement with the 


the 
Netherlands and Turkey—gives it a 
power withheld from Canada. To 
end the German agreement will re- 


Bonn Government—and with 


quire the assent of both nations. But 
in the agreement with our good ally 
Canada either side may end it. 

I agree that it is important to hold 
West Germany’s loyalty to democ- 
racy and the West. But not at this 
price, which, indeed, is far more 
likely to give a possibly aggressive 
Germany power to make its own 


deals for its own ends with the So- 
viet Union. 

This sort of thing, long before 
Hitler came to power, the anti-Com- 
munist governments of Germany did 
by the Rapallo agreements, under 
which Russia and Germany helped 
each other to after World 
War I. 


I do not need to stress the past. 


rearm 


Today there are evidences of a rising 
militarism and chauvinism in West 
Germany which make it little short 
of criminal to arm it with the weap- 
ons of annihilation. Our goal of 
universal disarmament will not be 
achieved by increasing the number 
of nations possessed of nuclear arms. 


FPA Bookshelf 


REFERENCE Books 


Political Handbook of the World, edited 
by Walter H. Mallory (New York, Harper 
for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1959, 
$3.95) provides essential political informa- 
tion about every country in the world; Con- 
cise Dictionary of Contemporary History, by 
Sherwin Burickson (New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1959, $4.75)—a handy vol- 
ume giving facts and figures of importance 
in recent times. 

The University of Michigan Press, in an 
effort to provide historical background to 
current events, is in the process of publish- 
ing a series of volumes which will offer 
readers an interconnected view of the his- 
tories of great modern nations. The first 
four volumes were published in October 
1958—Latin America, by J. Fred Rippy, pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Chicago 
($10.00); Russia and the Soviet Union, by 
Warren Bartlett Walsh, professor of history 
at Syracuse University ($10.00); The Far 
East, by Nathaniel Peffer, professor of in- 
ternational relations at Columbia University 
($7.50); and The Near East, by William 
Yale, professor at Boston University ($7.50). 
Two further volumes have been published 
in 1959: France, by Albert Guérard, pro- 
fessor at Stanford University ($8.75) and 
Italy, by Denis Mack Smith, lecturer in his- 
tory at Cambridge University ($7.50). Each 
volume is comprehensive and scholarly, and 
is edited by Professor Allan Nevins of Co- 
lumbia in cooperation with 
Professor Howard Ehrmann of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan—who devoted almost 
ten years to the selection and guidance of 
contributors. 


University - 


de Onis 


(Continued from page 162) 


elections are nearer at hand, the 
Radical politicians are desperately 
trying to see how the old Peronist 
support can be wooed back. Mean- 
which 


brought about the downfall of Perén, 


while, the armed forces, 
are determined to prevent the return 
of Peronism. Thus Frondizi is 
caught on the horns of a dilemma. If 
he continues to work with Peronists, 
he will lose the support of the mili- 
tary. If he rejects Peronist aid, he 
may lose political power. 

Juan de Onis, who holds an A.B. from 
Princeton and an M.A. from Columbia, 
served with the United Press from 1952 to 
1957, when he joined the city staff of The 
New York Times, becoming that news- 
paper's Buenos Aires correspondent in 1958. 


Spotlight 
(Continued from page 164) 
meeting strongly enough to pay 
some kind of price for Berlin. 

A third school, fearful that the 
Western powers would return to 
Geneva less united than when they 
recessed, urged a summit meeting of 
the Western allies, with the partici- 
pation of Bonn, in the interval. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 
who had risked a rift in his Chris- 
tian Democratic party by his deci- 
sion to remain in office, vigorously 
supported General de Gaulle’s de- 
mand for equality with the United 


States and Britain in NATO. France 
also sought facilities to manufacture 
nuclear bombs, in token of its posi- 
tion as a great power, and admission 
to the Big Three nuclear club. 


Hold Western Summit 


If France won its goals at a West- 
ern summit meeting, it would pre- 
sumably be difficult to withhold a 
comparable position from West Ger- 
many. The result could be the crea- 
tion of a four-power directorate in 
NATO. However, enhancement of 


The next Headline Series— 
July-August—will be: “Mao’s 
China,” by Peggy Durdin. 


West Germany’s role in the military 
alliance, and the possibility, reported 
by The Manchester Guardian, that 
Bonn might aid Paris in producing 
nuclear weapons, might reduce the 
chances of an agreement with the 
U.S.$.R., which is already apprehen- 
sive about the militarization and nu- 
clearization of West Germany. The 
United States made it known that it 
did not favor a Western summit con- 
ference before July 13. 
Meanwhile, General de Gaulle, 
while opposing concessions to Rus- 
sia on Berlin, had urged Bonn’s ac- 
ceptance of the Oder-Neisse frontier 


for Poland (to the great distress of 
Bonn); and had proposed broaden- 
ing of the Western alliance to in- 
clude Africa (a policy which would 
confirm the fears of non-Western 
countries about the ultimate objec- 


tives of NATO). At the same time, 


-he had suggested participation by 


Russia in new plans for the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries— 
which should 


Americans who urge economic rath- 


a proposal please 
er than military competition with 
Moscow. 

Whatever approach may be made 
to Berlin, it is increasingly apparent 
that today—as in the ages of the 
Crusades, of discovery, of explora- 
tion—the interests and influence of 
Europe are not limited to its geo- 
graphic confines. Today, however, 
new or newly independent nations 
cannot be mere objects or spectators 
of Europe’s decisions. For them Ber- 
lin can be a symbol of freedom else- 
where only if they, too, have a say 
about the decisions on war and peace 
which are involved in Berlin. Be- 
yond the summits of the Western 
Three or Four, and the Geneva Big 
Four, lies a summit not yet explored: 
the summit of world government, 
which may not be reached in our 
lifetime, but the need for which be- 
comes daily more apparent. 


Vera MicHeces DEAN 
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